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E U AL ITY 


CONSIDERED AND RECOMMENDED, 


<< 7 mean not that other Men be eaſed, and you burdened; but 
© by an Equality, that now at this Time Jour Abundance may be 


* a Supply for their Want.” 2 Cor. vili. 13, 14. 


F we take an imagmary ſurvey of mankind in a ſtate of 
1 Nature, prior to the inſtitution of Civil Society, we ſhall 
find that they were all equal: the world was before them in 
common, a large and univerſal patrimony ; they were all par- 
takers of the dame common nature; were created with the 
ſame wants, appetites, and paſſions; and enjoyed every one 
an equal right to ſatisfy them as they were able. In ſuch a 
ſtate, there could be no diſtinction of rich and poor, noble 
and baſe, lord and vaſſal; which are all relative terms, im- 
plying, on one hand, indigence, meanneſs, and ſubjection; 
and, on the other, affluence, honour, and dominion. How 


uy; mankind continued in ſuch a ſtate of equality, enjoying 
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the free and promiſcuous uſe of the bounties of the creation, 


it.1s difficult, if not impoſſible, to determine: thus far, how=—- 


ever, may be affirmed with ſafety, that, from the texture and' 
compoſition of the human frame, it 1s inconſiſtent to ſuppoſe 
that ſuch an equality of condition could continue for any 
length of Time. There is ſo much fear and ſuſpicion in our 
nature; ſo many reſtleſs, craving, and inſatiable appetites, 
tempered together with ſo much pride and envy ; that, how- 
ever calm and even the tenor of; human life might be- ar the: 


beginning, the ſtream would not fail in a while to be ſwelled: 


and ruffled by theſe turbulent paſſions ; and, like a river over- 
charged with rain, would ſoon break down the banks, and 
make encroachments. After mankind had begun to multiply 
into. conſiderable numbers, and had cultivated and improved 
the method of living, Avarice, that furious and inſatiable 
paſhon, would begin to, hoard, up whatever was within its 
graſp; ſeveral perfons would want and deſire the ſame thing, 
which could not poſſibly content them all together, being ca- 
pable of ſerving no more than one at the ſame time; each 
would endeavour to ſeize and ſecure it for himſelf ; and hence 
quarrels and hoſtilities muſt neceſſarily ariſe. Now, it was to 
prevent this ſtrife and claſhing, and to ſecure to every one the 


quiet poſſeſſion of his own. particular property, that Society 


was at firſt inſtituted, and afterwards ſtrengthened and ſup- 


ported by the invention of laws and government. 


It is one of the wildeſt and moſt fantaſtic of all chimzras: 
to ſuppoſe that men, faſhioned and diſpoſed as we are by the 
Almighty, could ever live peaceably together for any length 
of time in a ſtate of equality, and have all things in com- 
mon; for, it is plain that, unleſs they had all things in com- 
mon, ſuch a ſtate of equality could not poſſibly ſubſiſt. Thoſe 

Who 
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A, 


who have planned ſuch a viſionary project have always taken 
for granted the very thing that ſtood in the greateſt need of 
proof, and without which they built only caſtles in the air 
without any foundation, or amuſed themſelves like children 
with blowing up gaudy bubbles, which the leaſt breath of air 
would diſperſe in a moment. If indeed all men were perfectly 
Juſt and honeſt, a ſuppoſition which is the key-ſtone that ſup- 
ports all their reaſoning, ſuch a communion of goods might 
be natural enough, and convenient : but, where ſhall we find 
this primitive innocence and ſimplicity, this more than Satur- 
nian juſtice and perfection of virtue? We mult look for it in 
Atalantis *, Utopia 4, the Realm of the Sun t, or any where 
in ſhort except in this corrupt and degenerate world of ours, 
where it would be downright idiotiſm to expect it. No! We 
are here diſtracted with a variety of wild and irregular paſ- 
ſions, which, unleſs they are held with the bit and bridle, 
will be always hurrying us over the bounds of juſtice and ho- 
neſty. In ſuch a ſtate as this, and to perſons diſpoſed thus 
waywardly, a community of goods would be attended with a 
thouſand inconveniences, a thouſand miſchiefs. Let us put | 
| the caſe as favourably as poſſible ; and, flying away from this 
| iron age of penury and violence, tranſport ourſelves back to 
the favourite æra of poets and moraliſts, to the happy golden 
days of peace and plenty. Let us ſuppoſe that the hand of 
__ all-bountiful Nature was to pour her bleſſings ſo laviſhly 
upon us, that they were more than ſufficient to ſupply all our I 
| wants and neceſſities; nay, ſince we have once begun, let us 
| ſuppoſe too that her bounty was as miraculouſly circumſtan- 
ö ced, to prevent all rapacious and greedy hoarding, as the | 
manna of the Iſraelites, of which we read, that whoſoever b 


Plato. + Sir T. Moore. Campanella. 
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gathered much had nothing over, and he that gathered little 


had no lack :. yet even then, —-what would be the conſe- 


quence > We: ſhould. fink into a ſtate of ſupineneſs and indo- 
lence ; we ſhould be more deſpicable to the impartial eye of 
Reafon than the little, buſy, provident, communities of ants. 
and bees; there would be no ſoeiety nor kind intercourſe of 


benefits where we could none of. us ſtand in need of another's 


aſſiſtance; all the liberal arts and ſciences, which at preſent 


embelliſh and beatify * human life, would be unknown. and 


-unthought of; we ſhould live, or rather vegetate, in dull and 
inglorious ſolitude, and ſubſiſt, like worthleſs drones, on the 
common plunder of the creation. What a flat unvarying pro- 


ſpect is this! and how intolerable would be ſuch a ſtate of 
inactivity and indifference! Vet, bad as it appcars, it is far 
preferable to what would: really enſue. from a communion . of 


goods in our preſent fituation and circumſtances... We ſee that 
Nature is impaired with age, and almoſt worn out with hard 


and inceſſant labours: ſhe is no longer a kind and indulgent 


| parent, that prevents the wiſhes of her numerous children ; 
but, like a cruel and obdurate ſtepmother, will part-with no- 


thing till compelled: to it by. neceſſity. Now, in this ſituation, 
were men to labour in common, and be ſupported from the 
ſame promiſcuous heap, the feuds and animoſities that would 
ariſe are innumerable and endleſs. What equality could there 
be between the profits and expences of different perſons ? One 
man would be indolent, and another luxurious; yet both. are 
to be maintained from the ſame common ſtock, as well'as the 
induſtrious and frugal. But it would be endleſs to enumerate 
all the inconveniences that would attend ſuch a diſpoſition of 
the goods of Nature; and we can never ſufficiently adore the 


* Vitam quæ faciunt beatiorem. MARTIAL. 
wiſdom 
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wiſdom and providence of God, who has ſo contrived it, that, 
though all men are by Nature equal, there ſhould be a regular 
ſubordination in the world, and that we ſhould all ſtand in 
need of each other's aſſiſtance. What an orderly and beauti- 
ful gradation, what a continued chain and ſeries of depend- 
ences, what frequent opportunities for a reciprocation of 
kindneſs and benevolence, ſpring naturally from this diſtribu- 
tion and management of affairs! 


J have juſt aſſerted that all men are by nature equal: by 
which I cannot be underſtood to mean that all men are born 
with the ſame ſagacity of mind or vigour of conſtitution, nor 
that they are all born with equal rights; for, that would be a 
palpable abſurdity, as they are born with no rights at all. It 
is a mortify ing, but an undeniable truth, that, of all God's 
creatures, Man at his birth is the moſt indigent and impotent: 
he depends for ſupport and exiſtence upon parental affection: 
this is his only claim, his only right; and, though Providence 
by a powerful inſtinet has contrived that this right ſhould be 
generally allowed, yet there are inſtances, in civilized as well 
as ſavage nations, that controvert it. When it is affirmed, 
therefore, that all men are by nature equal, it can mean only 
that we are all children of the ſame common father; all pac- 
takers of the ſame common nature; all endowed with the 
ſame rational and immortal principle; all introduced without 
our conſent into the ſame world a world full of irregularity, 
fall of incquality, in which we are placed, as in a ſlate of 
trial and probation, to fill that particular rank which Provi- 
dence has thought fit to aſſign us. If we conſider the vaſt diſ- 
parity there is in the tempers, diſpoſitions, capacities, endow- 
ments, and paſſions, of different men, it is plain that an in- 
equality of rank muſt have been a part of the plan of the di- 

vine 
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vine architect, or mankind would certainly have been framed 
-and faſhioned differently. If we conſider too the nature and 
properties of this earth which we inhabit, it is evident, with- 
out retroverting to the primeval curſe, that the bulk of man- 
kind can only be ſupported by labour and induſtry: ** Thorns 
and thiſtles does it bring forth, and in the ſweat of their 
face mult they eat the bread thereof.” It is clear, there- 
4 fore, that, in the order of Providence, the diſtinctions of 
g | high and low, rich and poor, were determined ; and that the 
| latter ſhould bear, in point of numbers, a vaſt diſproportion 
5 to the former. Vet ſtill they are all children of the ſame fa- 
| | ther; and it were impious to ſuppoſe that he would leave the 
largeſt part of his family unprotected, and unprovided for, 
or that he would appoint no means to counterpoiſe that ap- 
parent inequality which he has thought proper to conſtitute. 
This is not a place to enter into an argument, and prove, 
What is perfectly clear and demonſtrable, that the enjoyments 
of the poor are at leaſt as certain and ſatisfactory as thoſe of 
the rich. I ſhall, therefore, inſiſt a little upon the methods 
which God makes uſe of to render this inequality of rank leſs 
perceptible and injurious; and theſe are two: the one, of a 
nature accidental and variable, the other, of eternal and im- 
mutable obligation. 


And, firſt, the artificial wants of the rich are a conſtant 
ſupply to the real wants of the poor: their purſuits, amuſe- 
ments, and pleaſures; the joys of the chace, and the reſine- 
; ments and elegances of the table ; their paintings and ſta- 
it tues; their ſtately palaces and coſtly furniture; their ſplendid 
| e quipages and gorgeous apparel ; in ſhort, every thing that is 

| ornamental rather than uſeful, and calculated not to obviate 


i real wants, but to dazzle and bewitch the imagination ;—all 
un this 
; ; 
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this ſtate and magnificence, this pomp and pageantry, are in- 
exhauſtible ſources from which the poor are maintained 
they give ſupport to induſtry, and reward to genius. An un- 
equal diſtribution of wealth is the neceſſary conſequence of an 
advancement in arts and commerce; and you muſt either 
cut the trees down to the ground, or ſuffer the fruits to be 
enjoyed. A neighbouring country 1s now making the expe- 
riment, and has laid the axe of deſtruction to the root of 
every thing, that poliſhed nations have been accuſtomed to 
cultivate and admire. But, are the poor happier, becauſe all 
diſtinctions are levelled ? Are they richer, becauſe property is 
made a crime, and all circulation is ſtopt between the trunk 
and the branches? Look at the miſerable condition of France, 
and you will tell me, No! It is in the order of God's Provi- 
dence that the poor ſhould derive their ſupport from the rich; 
and, if you cut off the rich, the poor mult neceſſarily wither 
and decay. The poor can no more live without the rich, than 
the rich without the poor; they are mutually dependent upon, 
and mutually uſeful to, each other: a kind ef equality takes 
place between them ; and, as the Apoſtle recommends in my 
text, the abundance: of the one is a ſupply for the wants of 
the other. | 


I would not be miſtaken here as if I was an advocate for 
luxury, in the ſenſe in which it is often underſtood : when it 
is diſplayed in oſtentation, vanity, and inſolence; when it 
induces habits of profuſeneſs and debauchery ; when it con- 
ſumes a man's ſubſtance, and reduces him to a ſtate of crimi- 
nal poverty ; above all, when, to ſupport his extravagance, 
he defrauds his creditors, ruins his family, or, allured by the 
rewards of compliance, endeavours to earn the wages of pro- 


ſtitution—in all theſe caſes luxury is the bane of the indivi- 
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dual, and, if I may uſe ſo groſs. an expreſſion, the very can-: 

exR of the State. But, when it is not abuſed in any of thoſe 
points which I have juſt enumerated, it is-a mark of national 
health and proſperity ; it 1s an innocent. conſequence of that. 
influx of wealth, which an extenſion of commerce and the li- 
beral arts is ſure to produce; it reſembles one of the grand 
arteries of the body, by which the circulation is maintained, 
and the vital blood diffuſed to the ſmalleſt and .remoteſt 
veſſels. 


It is plain then that, from this unequal diſtribution of 
riches, labour, and induſtry, and ingenuity, which in a ſtate of 
equality would languiſh and ſtagnate, are in ſome meaſure 
maintained and ſupported : but, as theſe reſources are acci- 
dental and variable, there is another to which the poor have 
an undoubted right; a right that is antecedent to all human 
laws, immutable and eternal; a right that is founded on the 
great.charter of Nature, and has been confirmed from Hea- 
ven by the expreſs injunction of God himſelf. 


Come unto me, ye that travel, and are heavy laden with 
.riches, and hear the great law of charity as it is laid down in 


the Goſpel. God, who is the common father of the univerſe, 


has not forgot that he has ether children beſides you, who 
look up to him for ſupport and nouriſhment. If, for weighty 
and ſubſtantial reaſons, beſt known to his unerring wiſdom, 
he has not treated them ſo favourably as he has done you, yet 
think not they are wholly forſaken of God, and abandoned. 
He has made you, as it were, his firſt-born, and given you a 
portion as elder fons ; yet till the poor are his children, and 


your brethren ; and your Heavenly Father has given you :hzs 


ſubſtance to feed and ſupport them, He ſpeaks to you as St. 
Paul, 
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Paul, his interpreter and apoſtle, did to the firſt Chriſtians ; 
part of your goods ye ſhall give to your brethren ; I do not 
require you to give them all, or the greater part, of your pol- 
ſeſſions, nor that ye impoveriſh yourſelves to enrich them; I 
mean not, ſays my text, that other men be eaſed, and you 
burdened ; but you ſhall diſtribute your goods in ſuch a man- 
rer, that there may be a kind of equality between you and 


them. 


This is the great law of charity—this 1s the only equality 
that, in a ſtate of civilized ſociety, can poſſibly ſubſiſt: the 
poor, who have nothing, will find a refource in the bounty 
of the rich; having nothing, they will yet poſſeſs all things: 
and the rich, though poſſeſſing all things, will have nothing 
ſuperfluous; for, they will regard their own abundance as a 


ſupply for the want of others. 


If ever there was a criſis in human affairs when the poor 
ſhould learn to be content, and the rich to condeſcend to men 
of low eſtate, it is the preſent. The viſionary ſyſtem of equa- 
lity, which is ſo enchanting to the lower claſs of mankind, 
has been tried in France, and has rendered the condition of 
the poor unſpeakably wretched. All their reſources, ſince 
the proſcription and murder of the rich, are cut oft—there is 
no reward for labour, no encouragement for ingenuity ; the 
hireling is robbed of his wages, the mechanick and manufac- 
turer of their goods, the crops of the farmer are wreſted from 
him by violence, and ſold at an arbitrary price; there is no 
repole, no ſecurity even of life; they are harraſſed with con- 
ſtant dread and terror; and thoſe, who are not maſſacred 
upon falſe and frivolous pretences, are torn away from their 


wives and children, and driven like theep to the ſlaughter of 
1 5 battle, 
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battle, where they are butchered by thouſands to promote the 
views of a few bloody and unfeeling tyrants. If we add to all 
this, that they are half famiſhed and half naked, we ſhall 
have a true picture of the poor in France. How different 
from that which this. happy iſland exhibits ! Here labour and 
induſtry are ſure of their reward ; here every encouragement 
is given to ingenuity, the firſt ſituations in Church and State 
being open to the poor as well as the rich: here is no oppreſ- 
ſion, no injuſtice, but a perfect ſecurity of property, and an 


equality of right; the peer and the peaſant are under the 


controul and protection of the ſame laws, which in all eſſen- 


tial points make no diſtinction between them : here the gains 


of the mechanick, the wages of the labourer, and the harveſt 


of the huſbandman, are protected from violence and depre- 


dation—in ſhort, every poor man is ſure, in this happy coun- 
try, to eat the labour of his hands in peace and ſafety. O! 
that they were wiſe, that they underſtood this! that they 
would conſider theſe ineſtimable bleſſings; bleſſings derived 
from our excellent Conſtitution, which ſeems to ſecond as it 
were the intentions of Providence, by taking under its pro- 
tection that part of his numerous family which, in other 
countries, is but too much neglected and oppreſſed ! 


I have no occaſi:n to inſiſt largely on the duty of the rich 


to the poor, as the Apoſtle has very happily comprized the 


whole in two words, be pitiful, be courteous *.“ Shew a 
tender ſenſe of the miſeries of your fellow-creatures, and a 


| readineſs to relieve them; but do this with gentleneſs and 


condeſcenſion. Be courteous : nothing coſts a great man ſo 
little as courteſy, and nothing turns to ſo good an account. 


* Evom\ayX»0, GAoPgoris, 1 Pet. ili. 8, 
To 
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To conclude ; let us all, high and low, rich and poor, one 
with another, pray for the peace of Jeruſalem: may they 
proſper that love thee : peace be within thy walls, and plen- 
teouſneſs within thy palaces : for my brethren and compa- 
nions ſake I will wiſh thee proſperity : yea, becauſe of the 
Houſe of the Lord our God, I will ſeek to do thee good ! 
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